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ADVTORIAL 


Trapped! 


America’s dilemma in the Middle East is not 
a matter of overnight development but is a 
reflection of indecision and compromise of 
long standing. 


We have now permitted ourselves to becorne 
maneuvered into the impossible position of 
defending our actions before the United Nations 
with Russia playing the role of the accuser and 
we the defenders. 


How has this happened? 


We accepted the fatal philosophy that we 
as a nation may deal with a government of 
evil men and expect good to come of it. When 
local politicians have counseled with gangsters 
we have questioned the politicians. Why have 
we thought we could deal with Communist 
leaders on the level of equal moral re- 
ponsibility? 


We fought a war in Korea which we never 
intended to win although military experts in- 
sist we had victory in our grasp. That the 
enemy knew our plans and the restrictions un- 
der which our men fought but makes the situa- 
tion all the more unbelievable. 


When Hungary was raped and when vigorous 
action was indicated for humanitarian and 
righteous reasons, we contented ourselves with 
resolutions and with the reception of a few 
tens of thousands of refugees. 


When Nasser violated a legal contract, with 
some years yet to run, we backed him against 
the belated but fully justified action of Britain, 
France and Israel. Had we let them proceed 
the entire Middle East situation would probably 
be stabilized today. 


Later an almost unbelievable campaign of 
radio villification against Jordan and Lebanon 
poured out of Cairo. Russia, only too happy 
to help, had furnished materiel and_ brains. 
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Intrigue, infiltration and subversion have con- 
tinued. With the fall of Irag loudly applauded 
by Moscow and the internal unrest in Lebanon 
we discovered there was the gravest danger of 
the entire Middle East slipping into Nasser’s 
grasp with the shadow of Russia falling across 
the scene. 


Our present military action in Lebanon 1: 
fraught with grave potentialities. Belatedly we 
are discovering that realism and not idealism 
may be on the side of right. We all wish hood- 
lums and gangsters did not exist but because 
they do we try to restrain them here in America. 
By the rearguard actions of recent years we have 
permitted the spread of communistic gangster- 


-Ism to become a menace to the entire world. 


Complicated by Moslem fanaticism on_ the 
one hand and an exaggerated nationalism on 
the other the Middle East is now being ex- 
ploited by Russia and we find ourselves ma- 
neuvered into the position of being the poten- 
tial defendants in the United Nations. 


Regardless of the outcome of the present 


crisis in Lebanon, as long as Russia is treated 


as a respectable member of the family of na- 
tions nothing but trouble lies ahead. 


In an increasing degree Russia is “calling 
the shots” and we have no one to blame but 


ourselves. 


‘Thou God Seest Me” 


Genesis 16:13 


IT have been reading again some of F. W. 
Boreham’s books and the stories of men and | 
women who have been influenced by certain 
texts in the Bible. This is one of those texts. 
It is a tremendous day in one’s life when a 
thought like this takes hold of us. Hagar, flee- 
ing from the wrath of Sarai met the angel ol 
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the Lord who told her to go back and submit 
to her mistress, and made her a promise con- 
cerning her son. She gave this name to the 
Lord, ““Thou God seest me,” or Thou art a 
God that seest. | 


I used to have a scrap book which was burned 
up in our fire, and it had a bit of poetry in 


it which I wish I could quote right here. The — 


theme of it was that God sees all we do, hears 
all we say, and knows where we are all the 
time. How this should make us tremble, or 
comfort and strengthen us. 


It is a text to make us tremble, if we are 


in the wrong place or doing the wrong thing. 


The thief is watching to see whether any eye 
of: man is on him, but he cannot escape the 
eve of God. We wait for darkness to come and 
vet the day and night are alike to Him. Jonah 
found that he could not get away from God by 
taking a boat and fleeing toward Tarshish. Dr. 
Harding used to read the 139th Psalm to the 
Davidson students more often than any other 
Psalm. It is not only a beautiful Psalm but 
ithas a burning message for all. 


it is a text to give us comfort. Sometimes 
when sick or old we get awfully lonesome. Some 
of us are fortunate indeed to have loved ones 
who care for us so wonderfully, but I think 
sometimes of the lonesome souls who have no 
earthly friends to care for them. Does Jesus 
care? Does God see? He saw Hagar in her time 
of need. He sees us, if we are His children, or 
will call on Him for help. He will be with 
us. Read the account of J. G. Paton’s terrible 
experience when he had to bury his young wife 
and baby on Tanna. Here is what he says 
kept him from utter despair, “Lo, I am. with 
vou alway”; “I was never altogether forsaken”; 
“But for Jesus, I must have gone mad and 


died.” It is wonderful comfort to know that | 


God sees and cares and is with us in such 
limes. 


It is a text to make us strong and fill us with 
joy. If God be for us, who can be against us? 
exclaims Paul. Hagar found that God not 
only saw her, but was with her and would do 
much for her. If God sees us, then He knows 
how weak we are and how miserable we are. 
Jesus saw him and had compassion upon him; 
how often we read words like this! He is ready 
and able to help us. When we are weak then 
we are strong, if He sees us and we are willing 
to trust Him and place ourselves in His hands. 


If He sees us, He knows our weakness and the 
everlasting arms are ready to lift us up. Let 
us make this text a personal text: Thou God 
seest me: I am poor and needy, yet the Lord 
thinketh upon me! What a comfort, what a 
joy! How strong it ought to make us feel! 


Our First Missionary in Persia— 
James Lyman Merrick 


At a day when Iraq and Iran are bringing the 
old land of Persia into the light of World interest 
and our own Presbyterian Church, US, is planning 
to enter this field in cooperation with other Presby- 
terian bodies, it is well to remind ourselves of our 
first missionary to this ancient ‘cradle of empire. 


James Lyman Merrick was born in Massachusetts 
in 1803, graduated from Amherst College in 1830 
and from Columbia Theological Seminary in 1833. 
Thereafter, he was licensed and ordained by Charles- 
ton Presbytery as an evangelist. He sailed from 
Boston on the 2nd of August 1834 for Persia (ac- 
cording to Adger) or a year later (according to. Wil- 
son). He was drawn to this land by the story of 
Henry Martyn’s heroic efforts to reach the Persians. 
He labored there seven years seeking to obtain a 
foothold. He became tutor to the Prince of Persia 
and was highly esteemed by him. While in this 
work the Southern Board contributed $500 a year 
toward his support. After seven years work among 
the Mohammedans the ABCFM insisted on transfer- 
ring him. to the Nestorian mission where he served 
for three years. Merrick was never satisfied with 
this change and always wished that he could have 

een allowed to live out his life in the field of what 
he understood to be God’s leading for him. On his 
return to America he preached in his native state, 
taught at Amherst and published a volume of poems. 


When he left for Persia, the Southern Board re- 
quested Merrick to -leave behind a farewell letter 
which that body published under the title, THE 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT. Indeed this paper and one 


_ by Dr. Thomas Smythe on the PROSPECTS OF THE 
HEATHEN FOR ETERNITY were among the 


earliest pamplets published by the Southern Board 
of Foreign Missions. 


In his address, Merrick writes with Acts 17:16 as 
a text: “The motive which led the Redeemer to 
leave his home in the highest heaven, and to journey 
far down to this ruined world, was no other than that 
powerful spring of action, which has acquired the 
name Missionary Spirit . . . It was the Missionary 
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Spirit that conducted Paul through Asia Minor... 


It was the Missionary Spirit that, in the first ages of 
the Church, shed the celestial blessings of Christi- 
anity on all Western Asia .. . that drove from 
Northern Europe the terrific religion of Odin, and 
the same spirit that is now operating in its redeem- 
ing power at various places in Asia and Africa and in 
an hundred Isles of the Sea. Such is the Missionary 
Spirit and such have been its effects. It is nothing 
but the pure religion of the Gospel, in its most 
amiable and active forms. Its nature is divine; its 
object is the temporal and eternal welfare of man- 


kind.” 


“Monopolize the religion of Immanuel—the Mis- 
sionary from heaven—as well might you monopolize 
the blessed air that vivifies creation .. . It is my full 
conviction that the destitute around you, and the 
destitute in your midst, will never be thoroughly 
evangelized till you, or those who succeed you on 
the stage of life, shall be effectually imbued with the 
Missionary Spirit, that spirit whose charities em- 
brace the world.” “A large proportion of Missionary 
Spirit is needed for home consumption; but home is 
quite too narrow a sphere of that charity which 
seeketh not her own, but the things of Jesus Christ.” 

—W.C.R. 


Kadesh-Barnea 


God had wrought many miracles in order 
to bring the Israelites out of slavery in Egypt. 
He had opened the Red Sea to their passage 
and fed them with manna from heaven and in 
many ways He evidenced His desire to save 
these people and bring them into a promised 
land of plenty. 


The Israelites in turn had faith enough to 
follow God through Moses, for the first part 
of the journey. In fact, they followed right up 
to the borders of the promised land at Kadesh- 
Barnea and then, doubting God’s promises, they 
sent in spies. Then, based on the pessimistic 
report of the majority of the spies, they de- 
cided not to go in—just then. Read the story 
in Numbers 13. 


How many Christians today have reached 
their personal Kadesh-Barnea? They, like the 
Israelites, accepted God’s offer of salvation from 
slavery. Then they had faith enough to join 
God’s church and follow His leadership right 
up to the borders of the promised land of full 
fellowship with Him and then, for some strange 
reason, with the full fruits. of God’s promises 
right in their hands, they refuse to enter in 
and appropriate the land and thereafter, often 
for the balance of their lives they wander in 
the wilderness of doubt, uncertainty, impotency 
and unhappiness. Go in, Christian. Don’t stop 
ten yards from the goal. God offers you the 
promised land but you must appropriate it, 
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one years, having served as a Deacon prior to my 


-_by the Presbytery by being elected Commissioner 


and if you have the faith to do it then God 
promises “I will not fail thee, nor forsake thee.” 


Don’t be a border-sitter. Stake out your 
claim inside. 
—R.LeC. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


TO THE EDITOR: 
The Southern Presbyterian Journal 


I am one of the many thousands of Southern 
Presbyterians deeply concerned over the division 
between the Ministry on the one hand and what 
I believe to be a majority of Church officers as 
well as members on the other hand over the racial 
question. This division became apparent in 1954 
and it has reached such proportions to be seriously 
affecting the work and witness of the Church. 
Naturally, I can speak with more accuracy on 
conditions in my own Presbytery; however, it is 
my understanding that the same conditions exist 
in many other Presbyteries. 


I have been a Ruling Elder for the past twenty 


election to that high office. I have for the past 
eight years served as a member and treasurer of 
The Home Missions Committee. I was honored 


to the General Assembly in 1953 and 1954, and 
by being elected Moderator of the Presbytery in 
1957. I am sure that I have represented my Church 
in the Church Courts more times during the past 
ten years than all the remaining Ruling Elders of 
my Church combined. These statements are in no 
wise made in a spirit of boastfulness, but to show 
that I am not an inactive church officer who has 
become active on these issues. These activities 
have resulted in my having a wide acquaintance in 
the Presbytery 2~°' I feel that I know with cer- 
tainty the feelings ».f a majority of church officers 
as well as members concerning the divisive issues 
which have plagued our Church during this period. 


It is evident that leaders have not “felt the 
pulse”’ of the churches in the promotion of cortro- 
versial issues. This is proven by the fact that 
following several years of effort to bring about 
union of our Church with the U. S. A. and United 
Presbyterian Churches, the proposal was decis‘vely 
defeated in the Presbyteries. The following year 
the Presbyteries also voted down the proposal to 
make women eligible for the offices of Elder and 
Deacon. The defeat of these proposals came as 
a surprise to a majority of the ministers in this 
Presbytery because they had not ascertained the 
will of their own churches. 


The Church Union issue injured the Church, but 
these wounds would have been healed had not the 
General Assembly, immediately following the Su- 
preme Court decision of May 17, 1954, voted to 
integrate Assembly controlled institutions and 
urged local churches to do likewise. This action 
served to add fuel to a flame (the union issue ha 
not at that time been voted on in the Presby- 
teries) and the continuing agitation has widened 
the breach between a majority of our ministers 
and a majority of church officers and members. 
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It cannot be successfully denied that this division 
in the Church is destroying its effectiveness in 
spreading the Gospel of Christ, which I am con- 
vinced, is its primary mission. It is proven in this 
Presbytery by the results of the campaign put on 
in 1957 to raise funds for Church Extension in 
accordance with recommendation of the Board of 
Church Extension adopted by General Assembly, 
which provided that 20% of funds raised would 
go to the Board of Church Extension, 80% to 
be kept in the Presbyteries for Church Extension 
work. In this Presbytery a goal of $125,000.00 was 
fixed, and members of the Home Missions Com- 
mittee had every reason to believe that by carrying 
the campaign into each Church in the Presbytery, 
this goal would be reached; however, upon adop- 
tion of the “Freedom Report” of the Christian 
Relations Council by the 1957 General Assembly, 
the campaign then and there practically died. 
Although the effort was continued, the total re- 
ceipts during 1957 was only $13,945.59, approxi- 
mately 25% of which came through one of the 
large churches, the Chairman of the Campaign 
being a member of that church. This was a sore 
disappointment to the Home Missions Committee as 
funds were needed to help with the building of 
two new churches in the Memphis area this year. 
The failure of the campaign can only be attributed 


to the fact that many church members would not . 


contribute due to the fact that a portion of their 


gifts would be used to promote things they think 
are detrimental to the work of the Church and 
are outside the scope of its work. 


Some of the leaders in our church have within 
recent months met with leaders of other denomi- 
nations in an effort to find a solution to the race 
problem, and they are to be commended; however, 
if they will get down to the “grass roots’? of the 
Church and ascertain the will of the Church 
membership, I believe they will realize as I do 
that the only solution in so far as our Church is 
concerned, is to get completely out of the matter 
before the division in the Church becomes perma- 
nent. I am sure that it is not the will of God that 
it continue in a state of turmoil and dissension. 


I am no cross burner or hate spreader, but I 
sincerely believe that if our Church is to survive 
as the Church Christ envisioned, there must be 
peace within it and it must get back to the mission 
for which He created it. A step in the direction 
of peace and harmony can be made if all Southern 
Presbyterians—ministers, laymen and members— 
abide by the amendment adopted by the 98th Gen- 
eral Assembly to the report of the Council of 
Christian Relations “‘to sample all opinions within 
the Church to avoid dissension when dealing with 
controversial questions in the future.” 


John R. Wallace 


and Gentlemen 


L. Nelson Bell 


A little girl is said to have offered this prayer: 
“Dear God, make more people Christians an 
more Christians nice.”’ | 


Whether this anecdote is apocryphal or not, 
the underlying thought should concern all Chris- 
tians. Only too often we Christians seem to 
overlook the niceties of human relations at the 
personal level. In so doing we are of little credit 
to the faith we profess. 


The present usage of the word “gentleman” 
carries the connotation of one who is kind, gen- 
tle, considerate and thoughtful of the feelings 
and sensibilities of others. Unfortunately, the 
words “Christian” and “gentleman” cannot al- 
ways be used synonymously. 


A Christian should be one who exercises con- 
trol of temper, speech and action. Yet some 
lose their tempers and even make an unfortunate 
exhibition of themselves in public places. Fur- 
thermore, Christians are often regrettably guilty 
of harshness of speech in speaking of others, 
including fellow Christians. And, Christians 


often act in such a manner that the worldling | 


would never guess that they are other than 
pagans with more or less of a cultural veneer. 


It is obvious that many, who, by the standards 
of this world are gentlemen, are in no sense 
Christians. It is equally true that some Chris- 
tians can hardly be classed as gentlemen. 
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One of the things this world needs is people 
who combine both—people with the spiritual 
insights and morals of a Christian and the man- 
ners of a gentleman. 


Why should we who profess the name of 
Christ, the One “altogether lovely,’’ disgrace 
that Name by failing to meet the standard such 
an allegiance demands? 


The answer is we fail to make Christ the 
Lord of our lives. Furthermore, we fail to ap- 
propriate to ourselves the Christian graces and 
to show the fruit of the indwelling Spirit when 
with others. | 


This is a matter of grave concern. The wit- 
ness for Christ in a needy world is so often lost 
because of the behavior of the very people to 
whom men should look. That this is a scandal 
no one should deny. That it can be changed 
we all should admit. ‘That some of us do not 
stop to recognize our own share in this unhappy 
situation is the occasion for writing this article. 


Let us consider: 

A Christian gentleman will be slow to lose 
patience, despite the fact that people may be 
very trying. This ability to be patient is a 
Christian grace which will carry us over some 
very difficult experiences and enable us to rise 
above them to the satisfaction of our own souls 
and also to the glory of God. 
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A Christian gentleman will look for a way 
to be constructive when provoked to be the very 
opposite. How easy to quench the smoldering 
flax or destroy the bruised reed, but how very 


worthwhile to conserve and strengthen that 


glimmer of good we can find in others if we 
but look for it. 


A Christian gentleman will not envy the good 
fortune of others, nor will he belittle the achieve- 
ments and recognitions others may receive, even 
when he feels that they might have been more 
fittingly bestowed upon himself. 


A Christian gentleman will refrain from try- 
ing to impress others with his own importance. 
The worthy qualities of character and _ his 
achievements in life will eventually become 
known. To boast of them or to try to make 
them obvious is but to tarnish their original 
beauty. Nothing so detracts from a man as con- 
ceit and, because God hates pride, it can prove 
our complete undoing. 


A Christian gentleman will have good man- 
ners. One does not have to be born in a palace 
to observe the amenities of life. Some of the 


most courteous people we have ever known — 


were those to whom had been denied many of 
the social advantages possessed by others. Wut 
the courtesy, sense of propriety, and the de- 
meanor they exhibited to others showed bevond 
a doubt that true culture is a matter of the 
heart and not of social standing. 


A Christian gentleman will refrain from being 
“touchy,” even when he feels strongly that he 
has a right to resent the attitude of others. 
Many a Christian testimony has been lost by 
those who are easily provoked. Self restraint 
is needed, also a willingness to take an injustice 
on the chin if in so doing we can honor Christ. 


A Christian gentleman will think the hest, 
not the worst of others, and he will look for 
good and not for the evil. He will try to be as 
wise as a serpent and as harmless as a dove in 
handling others. 


A Christian gentleman will not gloat over 
the wickedness of other people. In the theo- 
logical realm he will rejoice whenever the Truth 
is preached, regardless of where or by whom, 
and he will not rush to expose every error he 


may discover but will try to cover it with the 
Truth itself. 


A Christian gentleman will exhibit, above 
all else, the love of Christ in his heart and life, 
exercising by God’s help the graces necessary 
to show that this love is practical and unselfish, 


If in the foregoing paragraphs there has been 
a paraphrasing of parts of the thirteenth chap. 
ter of First Corinthians (with the help of 
Phillips) , we make no apology for having done 
so. 


A Christian and a gentleman must do two 
things: take the Lord Jesus Christ as Saviour 
and make him the Lord of life and appropriate 
to daily use the fruit of his indwelling Spirit. 


We have seen many exhibitions of temper, 
of lovelessness, of harshness, of ill advised 
language, of just plain bad manners on the 
part of people who are unquestionably Chris- 
tians. We shudder to think of the loss of Chris- 
tian witness which is involved. The obvious 
reason is that too many of us remain babes in 
Christ, never growing to be mature Christians 
and by that failure miss great blessings for our- 
selves while we dishonor the name “Christian.” 


This side of eternity none of us can be per- 
fect. We are still in the flesh and we know only 
part of the picture, seeing even that as a baffling 
reflection. But this is no excuse for behaving 
as children, nor is it an excuse for failing to 
live by the grace and strength of the living 
Christ who wills that we should honor Him in 
every avenue and contact of life. 


This is a matter of grave importance because 
it touches on a weakness of so many of us. A 
little courtesy, tact, good judgment, restraint, 
loving consideration of the feelings of others; 
all of these things can go so far to commend 
the faith we profess. Nor are we speaking ol 
a kind of “satanic sweetness” which is nothing 
but sugar-coated pride. 

The world needs more Christian gentlemen 
(and gentlewomen) who, for the glory of the 
Lord who has redeemed them, will let their 


lights shine before men. 


With spiritual understanding and high morals: 
Yes. And in addition, with what the world will 
recognize as good manners in all of our personal 
contacts with others.—From CHRISTIANITY TODAY. 
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By Rev. John H. Knight, Smyrna, Ga. 


It was the influence of the Great Awakening 


in the South that produced the rise of English Pres- 


byterianism in the colony of Virginia. There were 
a few Scotch-Irish Presbyterian congregations in Vir- 
ginia by 1738, west of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
but these were more or less antagonistic to revivals of 
religion, and revival methodology. 


The Great Awakening, however, was heartily re- 


ceived by the laity of the established Anglican Church 
in the Old Dominion. Hanover County seemed to 
be the center of revival interest. Here were groups 
of people who were greatly dissatisfied with the lax- 
ity of the establishment, and who possessed a great 
thirst for spiritual things. Eastern Virginia had re- 
ceived the news of the great outpouring of the 
Spirit in the North, especially under the powerful 
preaching of George Whitefield, the English evan- 
gelist. Then Whitefield himself came to Williams- 
burg, “the metropolis of Virginia” in December of 
1739, and preached a sermon there on “What think 
ye of Christ?” His stay was brief, however, almost a 
one-night-stand. 


It was in the year 1743 that a Hanover County 
planter, Samuel Morris, secured copies of some fe- 
ligious books from the old country. He and a few 
friends began to make a searching study of these 
volumes at his home. Among them was a small 
volume of Whitefield’s sermons, Thomas Boston’s 
“Human Nature in Its Fourfold Stage”, and Luther’s 
“Commentary on Galatians”. As they read passages 
from these godly books Sabbath after Sabbath, neigh- 
boring planters began to attend the gatherings, and 
the power of the Lord was manifested. Many be- 
came convicted of their sins, convinced of their 
undone situation, and so concerned for their de- 
liverance “that they could not avoid crying out, 
weeping bitterly.” 


Soon Morris’ home was too small to accommodate 
the people, so they built a meeting house for reading 
— “Morris’s Reading.House”, it was called. He also 
began the practice of visiting surrounding areas, 
which also erected Reading Houses and elected 
readers. 


The authorities of the establishment became con- 
cerned only when they found their parish churches 
becoming deserted. They caused many of the readers 
to be arrested and fined. Morris was fined at least 
twenty times for non-attendance at Church. Finally 
the leaders were summoned to appear before the 
Governor’s Council at Williamsburg. Not knowing 
what to say when they were asked to declare “their 
creed and name”, they blurted out, “Lutheran”. 
However, Governor Gooch who was a Scotsman, 
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perceived the affinity of these people for the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. He declared that they 
were Presbyterians, and thus came under the English 
Toleration Act. The only denomination of dissenters 
which was known to that time in Virginia was the 
Quaker, so these God-fearing Anglican laymen were 
happy to accept the name Presbyterian. They prob- 
ably knew nothing about the Presbyterian Church 
as such. 


The real organization of Presbyterianism in the 
South took place during the winter of 1742-1743, 


when Rev. William Robinson, a graduate of the Log 


College, made an evangelistic tour to Virginia and 
North Carolina. He was sent out by the New Light 
Presbytery of New Brunswick. This one-eyed 
preacher held meetings in the Valley of Virginia, 
and in Lunenberg and Amelia counties. News of 
his evangelistic success reached the “Presbyterians” 


of Hanover County. They sent representatives to re- 


quest that he come to Hanover. He was overtaken 
just as he was to leave to go back North. Robinson, 
the first Presbyterian minister to preach in Hanover 


County, stayed only four days, but they were “the 


glorious days of the Son of Man”. Robinson did 
much for the Hanover dissenters. He influenced 
them to adopt the name, Presbyterian, and to seek 
for admission to the Presbytery of New Castle. He 
taught them to add prayer and the singing of the 
Psalms to their worship. He also gave them a 
volume of Ebenezer Erskine’s sermons, which helped 
them to become well-established in their Calvinism. 
Thus Hanover County became, not only the center 
of the Great Awakening in the South, but “the cradle 
of Presbyterianism” in eastern Virginia. 


The way was not always easy for these who be- 
lieved in “awakening”. Presbyterianism was tol- 
erated among the Scotch-Irish, but there was a move- 
ment in the heart of the English settlements, which 
posed a threat to the dominance of the Established 
Church. There transpired much conflict with civil 
and ecclesiastical authority, but through it all, Pres- 
byterianism survived and became a strong factor in 
Virginia for doctrinal stability and spiritual power. 


After Robinson’s departure, Hanover County was 
paid brief visits by other itinerant revivalists. Rev. 
John Blair, born in Ireland in 1720, and trained at 


Tennent’s Log College, was sent by Presbytery of 


New Castle in 1744. He came with great enthu- 
siasm from the scenes of revival in Pennsylvania, 
“in the fullness of the Gospel”. Samuel Morris in 
his Narrative says, “One night in particular a whole 
house full of people was quite overcome with the 


- power of the Word, particularly of one pungent sen- 


tence and they could hardly sit or stand or keep their 
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passions under proper restraint.” A great many more 
Presbyterian congregations were organized as the 
result of Blair’s work. 


Rev. John Roan, another fiery Irish evangelist, 
was the next Log College man to come from New 
Castle Presbytery to Hanover County. John Roan 
was a firebrand who did not mind speaking out 
against the moral delinquency of the parish clergy. 
The number of converts multiplied during the win- 
ter of 1744-1745. The revival was extended into 
areas which had not been touched before. Addi- 
tional New Light Presbyterian Churches were organ- 
ized. Another considerable awakening broke out in 
Augusta and Frederick counties, under the gospel 
preaching of Rev. William Dean, a Log College grad- 
uate, and Rev. Eliab Byram, who had been sent out 
by the New Side Presbytery of New York. 


But the great name among Southern Presbyterian 
revivalists was that of Samuel Davies. He was born 
November 3, 1723 in New Castle County (now Dela- 
ware). He received his education at Samuel Blair’s 
school at Fagg’s Manor, which was similar to Wil- 
liam Tennent’s Log College. He was ordained evan- 
gelist by the New Light Presbytery of New Castle in 
1747. Davies was sent by Presbytery to Hanover 
County in the spring of 1747 for a six weeks itiner- 
ancy. He was wise enough to secure from the Colon- 
ial Court at Williamsburg a license to preach in the 
meeting houses of Hanover County. To do this he 
had to take an oath of fidelity to the government, 
.and to make subscription to the Thirty-Nine Articles 
of the Anglican Church (with four exceptions). 
Davies’ work in Virginia was so successful, that up- 
on returning to Pennsylvania he received a call 
signed by one hundred and fifty heads of families 
asking him to settle as regular pastor for the con- 
gregations of Hanover County. 


In May 1748 Rev. Samuel Davies became the first 
permanent pastor in the older settled parts of Vir- 
ginia. Makemie had died in 1708, and there was 
not a single organized Presbyterian Church left in 
eastern Virginia. But Davies found the soil for 
Presbyterianism well prepared by the evangelical 
preaching of the Great Awakening. The Established 
Church had lost its grip on the people. But the 
Lord had raised up an eager group of humble plant- 
ers who possessed a deep concern about spiritual 
conditions. By 1750 Davies was dividing his time 
between seven congregations in five different coun- 
ties, Hanover, Henrico, Carolina, Goochland and 
Louisa. Frequently his services would be attended 
by four or five hundred people, even in the smallest 
meeting houses. Above the opposition of the Angli- 
can clergy, Davies would often preach on week-days, 
in order to give “church people” or Anglicans a 
chance to hear him. Many left Episcopalianism and 
became Presbyterians, as they entered into an “awak- 
ening experience’. 


The Anglican clergy complained that the Presby- 
terians had more congregations than they could sup- 
ply, and that that proved the perversity of the Presby- 
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terians. They said, “These New Lights would rather 
see congregations without clergy than to have. the 
people attend the Established Church!” The work 
grew so fast that in 1751 Davies sent a messenger 
to see Jonathan Edwards, asking him to settle in Vir. 
ginia. Edwards had already been dismissed from his 
Northampton congregation, but had settled at Stock. 
bridge, Massachusetts to begin missionary work with 
the Housatonic Indians. In 1753 Rev John Todd 


did come to assist Davies, and was installed as pastor 


of Providence Church in Louisa County. He enjoyed 
a fruitful ministry of over forty years in eastern Vir- 
ginia. 

The New York Synod sent other missionaries in 
1755 to assist Davies. Rev. Robert Henry became 
pastor of two churches, one in Charlotte and _ the 
other in Prince Edward County. Rev. John Wright 
took up work in Cumberland County. Rev. Alex- 
ander Craighead settled in Augusta County. Rev. 
John Brown was called to the Timber Ridge and 
Providence churches. The New Lights were now 
strong enough to erect a presbytery, and were autho- | 
rized to do so by Synod of New York on Sept. 3, 
1755. Presbytery of Hanover, the first in the South, 
was organized and held its first meeting on Dec. 3, 
1755, with six ministerial members and a number 
of ruling elders. 


Samuel Davies, together with Gilbert Tennent, 


made a trip to Great Britain in the fall of 1753 to 


raise funds for the College of New Jersey. They 
successfully raised the money to build Nassau Hall. 
In London he renewed acquaintance with George 
Whitefield, and enlisted the support of John ana 
Charles Wesley for Davies’ project of supplying 
Christian books for Negroes. While Davies was 
still in Britain, Whitefield made his fifth evangelistic 
tour of America, and preached in the Presbyterian 
Churches of Virginia and North Carolina. The con- 
gregations of Davies, Henry, Wright and Todd were 
greatly strengthened by continuous revivals. The 
number of hearers sometimes ran as high as two 
thousand. Wright’s congregation in Cumberland 
County received one hundred new communicants in 
July 1756, eighty in August, and forty in November. 
The Lord was moving among His people. 


Davies was in great demand for preaching ap- 
pointments in both the colonies of Virginia and 
North Carolina. In a two month period in the 
summer of 1757 he rode five hundred miles and 
preached forty sermons. 


Samuel Davies took a vigorous part in the French 
and Indian War. It was the frontier counties where 
the Presbyterians were most prominent, that bore the 
brunt of Indian attacks. The Anglicans made peace 
with the Presbyterians when they saw how willing 
they were to defend their country and rights as Eng- 
lishmen against the French. In the spring of 1758 
Davies preached a sermon, “The Curse of Cowat- 
dice”, which resulted in raising many recruits for 4 
new company of soldiers. He was in his element 
when he could use his powers of oratory to challenge 
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sinners to come to Christ, or to rouse the patriotism 
of the people. 


In 1758, Davies, though not ambitious for pre- 
ferment, was offered the presidency of the College 
of New Jersey, to succeed Jonathan Edwards. Since 
he could get no definite leading from the Lord, he 
left the decision to the Presbytery. Presbytery de- 
cided to keep him in Virginia, and suggested that 
Samuel Finley, who conducted another evangelistic 
school at Nottingham, Pennsylvania, should be the 
next president. But the College trustees referred 
the matter to the Synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia, which dissolved Davies’ pastoral relations in 
Virginia. Thus it was, that in July 1759 he preached 
his farewell sermon in Virginia, and answered God's 


call to New Jersey. Davies found that the change 


from outdoor itinerancy to educational work was not 
to his advantage. In New Jersey he took sick and 
died on February 4, 1761, only in his thirty-eighth 
year. 


The latter phases of the Great Awakening in the 
South occurred under the rise of the Baptists in the 
sixties, and the Methodists in the seventies. The 
Presbyterians found it difficult to obtain an out- 
standing successor to Davies. There appeared also 
to be a considerable movement of Presbyterians into 
the western counties. Hanover County lost its re- 


vival power, and Presbyterianism began to move 


more to the westward, confining its efforts mainly 
to work with the Scotch-Irish. In 1758 came the 
healing of the Great Schism, and three Old Side min- 
isters from the Valley now joined Hanover Pres- 


bytery. The Virginia Presbyterians settled down to 
a new period in their history, now consolidating the 
gains of the previous revival period. The Great 
Awakening was over, and another flood-tide of spirit- 


ual blessing did not occur until after the Revolution, 


when a great revival broke out at Hampden-Sydney 
College. 


Presbyterianism always shows its greatest force 
when it assumes an evangelistic role. It is the pre- 
rogative of the Calvinistic church to make clear the 
free offer of grace in the Gospel. The natural man, 
dead in his sins, must be reborn from above by a 
miracle of grace. Presbyterians believe that the 
Law and the Gospel must both be proclaimed, the 
one to show God’s condemnation of man’s sin, and 
the other to reveal the pardoning mercies of a Suf- 
fering Saviour. The experimental knowledge of one’s 
lost condition and one’s translation to a state of grace 
is called election-conversation. It is the Church’s 
duty to provide the setting where the one “standing 
miracle” can take place. In conversion one sees 
God by His elective decree take hold of a man and 
stamp upon him the Divine nature. 


Are we today providing that atmosphere in our 
Presbyterian churches? Are we being faithful in 
encountering men with the wrath and redemptive 


love of God? Are we who are the elect seeking to. 


be the instruments that there might be produced in 
others a like precious experience of elective grace? 
When we, like the Presbyterians of colonial times, 
get really serious about sin and salvation, THEN 
WE WILL SEE REVIVAL! 


Betting Life God 


By The Rev. G. Aiken Taylor, Ph.D. 


This message to you is a sort of personal testimony. 
I want to tell you about my Saviour. 


For each of us there is a reason for being what 
we are; where we are; for doing what we are. There 
is something in every person that supplies his par- 
ticular reason for lwing, 


I once heard a drunk say to another drunk with 
whom he was having an argument that he was going 
to take his knife and cut him open and find out 
what made him tick. Now in most of us there is 
something that makes us tick. No surgeon can find 
it, no pathologist can isolate it in a test tube, but for 
each of us life has some purpose. We are impelled 


by some inner drive, by some burning ambition, by . 


some great love, by some overpowering allegiance. 
Perhaps, it is some hidden fear. But very few of us 
are without amy reason for living. 


I want to tell you about my reason for living. 


My reason for living is a Person, 
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It is not a principle. It is not an idea which I am 
breathlessly pursuing through life. There is no per- 
sonal ambition of any kind to drive me. I don't 


find my zest for living in my work. I don’t even 


find any special zest for living in play. It isn't 
necessary, for me to be content, that I be in a crowd. 
Neither is it necessary, for me to be content, that I 
be alone. My life may be of small or of great value. 
That does not concern me. But what zs important is 
this: The secret of whatever value there may be in 
my life is a PERSON. 


Now this person and I walk the ways of life in in- 
timate fellowship. He and I are in a relationship 
which may sound strange to any who want life to 
be both an opportunity and a challenge. For it is a 
relationship that is so unique that there is only one 
word to describe it. 


This Person is my SAVIOUR. 


Now I know what that word Saviour implies. It 
implies something from which to be saved. It im- 
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plies that I am (or was) in trouble. It implies that 
I am (or was) lost. Helplessly lost. 


Do you know what it feels like to be helplessly 
lost? If you don’t know my Saviour then you should 
know what it feels like to be helplessly lost, because 
you are. 


Perhaps you don’t feel that way. I did. Some- 
times I still do. 


There was once a time in my life when He was 
not my reason for living. Then, other things were. 
That was an uncertain time at best, as 1 remember 
it. Then more and more it became a frightening 
time. 


I do not mean to suggest that there was any time 
when I did not know Him. I knew my Saviour. 
That is, I knew who He was. I knew what He was. 
I cannot remember when I did not know these things. 
I was reared in a Christian home. No one can be 
reared in a Christian home and not help knowing 
these things. That’s the way it is in Christian homes. 
He is there. He is honored. You grow up with 
Him in the most natural way imaginable. 


But even for the children of Christian homes there 
may be a time B.C. and a time A.D. Even in the 
life of a person who cannot remember. when they 
did not know Him, there can be a time before the 
reason for living is a Person, and the time after the 
reason for living is a Person. 


In my own case, I passed from the B.C. to the A.D. 
when I could no longer face my dangerous world 
alone. It was in a time of war that I turned to Him. 
In that respect, even the horrors of war became a 
blessing, because they forced me to my decision. 
There came a moment when I! promised Him that 
from that time on I would make Him my reason for 
living. That is all I did. But I did it with all the 
sincerity that I could muster. And then I left the 
rest up to Him. And here I am. | 


Who is this person, my reason for living, my 
Saviour? 


He is a living Person, not a dead one. But it has 
been a long while since He visited these parts as a 
human being. The last time He came, He took the 
name Jesus. This is really more of a title than a 
name, for it describes Him as He is to me. It means 
Saviour. His name, however, embraces more than 
His title. His Name is incomprehensible. 


I said He came. And there is a definite connec- 
tion between what happened when He was here and 
the relationship which today makes me whatever 
I am. 


What happened? 


He came. He really, truly, came. Here. Make 
no mistake about it. He was recognized for Who 
He was. He was listened to. He was followed. He 
was the subject of controversy. Of gossip. 
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You cannot understand what I am trying to tel] 
you about my Saviour, until you are convinced that 
He actually came. 


Then, He died. 


It may seem strange for me to say that I couldn't 
be telling you about my Saviour had He not died the 
way He did. I was saying, a few minutes ago, that’ 
the word Saviour implies one in trouble, one who is 
lost. Somehow—I don’t even pretend to know how 
—my condition was met and I was saved to the 
uttermost, because He died. 


For me. 
Then He rose from the dead. 


That is, He was dead one day, and the third day 
after He wasn’t dead any longer. His body, which 
had been in a grave, came out of the grave, because 
the Person to whom the body belonged came back. 


And then GLORY of my risen Saviour filled the 
whole world. 


That is all. I started to say that I wanted to tell 
you about my Saviour. That is all there is to tell. 


Listen to the words of the Apostle Paul, as he tells 
us his own reason for living. “Moreover, brethren, 
I declare unto you the gospel which I preached unto 
ee for I delivered unto you first of all that 
which I also received, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures; and that He was 
buried, and that He rose again the third day accord- 
ing to the Scriptures.” 


That is all. 
That is enough. 


Somehow, in a manner which we do not even pre- 
tend to understand, the simple Facts, above, were 
necessary in order to make possible the connection 
which has furnished me with my wholly adequate 
reason for living. Somehow, these facts were al- 
together enough to establish that connection. I do 
not argue the point. I do not seek to justify it to 
you. I simply tell you that this is the explanation 
for my being whatever Iam. This.is why I have a 
Saviour to tell you about. 


Jesus Christ is my Saviour. Today, I am here, be- 
hind this pulpit, for one reason and for one reason 
only: Because I want Him to be your Saviour, too. 


It’s a matter of promising that you will make 
Him your reason for living. Wouldn’t you be wil- 
ling to do that, if it perfectly supplied your every 


need? 


It will, for He is faithful. 


It’s a little like BETTING YOUR LIFE ON GOD. | 
You take your life in your hands and you lay it on 
the line. All of it. Amd then you leave the rest 
up to Him. 


He hasn’t failed me yet. 
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How Much Have We Changed ? 


By ALBERT H. FREUNDT, JR. 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Forest, Miss. 


Is the Southern Presbyterian Church a sturdy 
ship immune from drifting in a sea of theolog- 
ical change? Are there certain characteristic 
features to which we are firmly anchored? Have 
we been so free from change that we can still 
be recognized as the Church we were at our 
founding in 1861? 


When we ask these questions we do not mean 
to imply that all change is wrong. The mission 
of the Church requires her to declare the Word 
of God in many varying periods and through- 
out all sorts of crucial revolutions. The preach- 
ing of the Gospel to some extent must take into 
consideration the needs of the moment, and 
those aspects of the Gospel that are especially 
related to the problems of the times should be 
emphasized clearly. ‘The creeds of the Church 
set forth the eternal truths of the Christian 
Faith, but not without reflecting the spirit of 
the age in which they were written and the con- 
troversial issues then prominent. The Church 
must continue to retell her message in every age 
in a manner that will relate it to the specific 
emphases and needs of new situations. 


There are, to be sure, certain basic realities 
that do not change, such as the nature of God, 
the sinful and lost condition of men without 
Christ, and the gracious offer of salvation in the 
Gospel. ‘Thus basically the Church should re- 
flect stability rather than flux. We do, how- 
ever, think the question is in order--How much 
have. we changed? Does the Southern Presby- 
terian Church still maintain those identifiable 
characteristics that distinguished her a century 
or a half century ago? Can we still be recog- 
nized by the marks that we once bore? Before 
we can evaluate the extent or the results of 
change, we should attempt to determine where 
our Church once stood. 


What our Church stood for, from its origin 
till after the turn of the century, is not so 
much a mystery that we must speculate or re- 
main in ignorance. Dr. R. C. Reed, a Southern 
Presbyterian, wrote a textbook that was pub- 
lished by the North Presbyterian press (History 
of the Presbyterian Churches of the World; 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1917). 
Dr. Reed was Professor of Church History at 
Columbia Theological Seminary from 1898 to 
1925. The distinguishing characteristics of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church as he saw them 
are very ably set out on pages 286-288 of his 


book and are here summarized: (1) Jealous 


loyalty to the Westminster Standards. (2) Strict 
creedal subscription to these standards demand- 
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ed of the ministry. (3) The principle that 
“synods and councils are to handle, or conclude 
nothing but that which is ecclesiastical, and are 
not to intermeddle with civil affairs.” (4) Faith 
in the inerrancy and plenary verbal inspiration 
of the Bible. (5) Certain traditional interpre- 
tations, e.g.— (a) that the Bible did not forbid 
slavery, (b) that the ministry was forbidden 
to women, and (c) that the Church was com- 
mitted to a policy of separation in colored and 
white worship. 


It may readily be granted that these were the 
principles that distinguished our Church from 
the other large Presbyterian bodies in the coun- 
try when Dr. Reed wrote. There is neither 
time nor space in this article to develop the sub- 
ject exhaustively, but enough may be stated to 
demonstrate what is already evident—the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church has radically changed 


her thinking about the things she once held 


most important. It seems apparent that the 
passing of years, together with a considerable 
number of other factors has reversed the posi- 
tion of the Church in almost every area. 


(1) Loyalty to the Westminster Standards. 
“Loyalty” to the Westminster Standards is un- 
derstood to mean adherence to the basic Calvin- 
ism of the Confession and Catechisms. It was 


never insisted that every statement of the Con-. 


fession be accepted by all her ministers although 
our Church did maintain the Old School posi- 
tion of commitment to the thoroughgoing Re- 
formed Faith in her standards. Today it is 
not unusual to hear leaders and teachers within 
our circles label the Confession of Faith as scho- 
lastic or static in a derogatory way. Its doctrines 
are termed harsh and regrettable. 


The Texas Presbytery of Brazos, for example, 
wishes to delete whole sections of the Confes- 
sion of Faith dealing with the fundamental 
Presbyterian doctrine of the sovereignty of God 
in predestination and fore-ordination. Some 
others will not accept or teach these sections 
even if they remain unaltered. When Dr. John 
Newton Thomas, for example, was asked at the 
recent General Assembly if he taught the full 
predestination of the Confession to his students, 
he replied simply, “No.” (The Charlotte News, 
April 28, 1958.) Dr. Thomas is the dean of 
the graduate school of Union Theological Semi- 


nary in Richmond, Virginia. 


The loyalty in such cases seems to be limited 
to a hesitancy to alter the Confession until it 
can be completely revised. A case in point is 
again Dr, Thomas, who does not teach the West- 
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minster doctrine of predestination; but, in place 
of desiring to delete this from the Confession, 
he stated positively in committee debate that 
he believes the entire Confession of Faith, from 
one end to the other, needs revision to give us 
a more palatable doctrine. He said, “God has 
no plan of predestination.” 


(2) Strict creedal subscription. Our Church, 
like most Presbyterian bodies, differs with other 
Reformed Churches in not requiring that all 
her members accept her standards. But we do 
require of our ministers an affirmative answer 
to this ordination question: “Do you sincerely 
receive and adopt the Confession of Faith and 
the Catechisms of this Church, as containing the 
system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures; 
and do you further promise that if at any time 
you find yourself out of accord with any of the 
fundamentals of this system of doctrine, you 
will on your own initiative make known to your 
Presbytery the change which has taken place in 
your views since the assumption of this ordina- 
tion vow?” 


It is difficult to understand how the Reformed 
Faith can be maintained when any and every 
particular doctrine of it may be attacked and 
the standards not be defended by those under 
obligation to uphold it. Again, the last Assem- 
bly may serve as illustration in that an essential 
doctrine was attacked by a body of ministers 
who wished to delete reprobation from the Con- 
fession. Some representatives at the Assembly 
opposed the deletion on no other grounds than 
that in their opinion the entire Confession 
should be revised or rewritten. Let the Con- 
fession stand, they seem to say, until the whole 
thing may be overhauled. | 


Almost every Presbytery could give cases in 
which candidates have expressed views out of 
accord with the letter and the spirit of the Con- 
fession, and in many of these cases few or no 
voices were raised to hinder the candidate’s ordi- 
nation. Recently this writer witnessed a Presby- 
tery sustaining an examination in which the 
examinee did not accept the Confession’s teach- 
ing on predestination. Although for generations 
scholars have maintained that the Westminster 
Standards were simply moderate, historic Calvin- 
ism, a young minister spoke in defense of the 
examinee and against the “hyper-Calvinism” of 
the Confession. 


One of the theological leaders of our Church, 
consulted by a Mississippi pastor, Dr. J. Moody 
McDill, stated that today high Calvinism is hard- 
ly to be found in Southern Presbyterian circles. 
He said that he did not know a theology pro- 
fessor in any of our seminaries who was a 
“high” Calvinist, but that he knew one who 
was not a Calvinist at all! (American Galvinism: 
a survey, Grand Rapids, 1957, 75f.) 
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for example, respectively, 


ing in the formation of 


(3) Church courts ecclestastical. Assemblies 
very definitely do not limit themselves to what 
was once called the “spiritual mission” of the 
church. We are, nevertheless, committed to a 
position that would exclude all but ecclesiastical 
matters from discussion and action on the part 
of the Church: 


The function and mission of the Church have 
been re-interpreted to give her the “prophetic” 
right to make and uphold pronouncements made 
by civil and religious organizations on_ Issues 
of a purely social, political, or international na- 
ture. We live in a day when the lines are not 
drawn clearly between separate spheres of hu- 
man life and society. There is more overlapping 
than our standards allow. While it is true that 
a Christian should apply his faith in all of his 
life, and that a Christian world-and-life view is 
capable of being derived from the Gospel, our 
Church has the constitutional right “to handle 
and conclude nothing, but that which is ec. 
clesiastical.” The Church is not to be given to 
the explication and promulgation of peripheral 
matters wherein the Bible allows considerable 
difference of opinion, but to missions and evan- 
gelism and spiritual growth. As it is, the federal 
government with a sense of divine calling and 
essity seeks to interfere in education 
The Church feels herself 
1 and political spheres, 
in the regulation of 


Na. 

lations and in support of United 

lots. ae the report of the Council on Chris- 
tian Relations to the 98th General Assembly.) 


We seem to recall that the tragic disruption 9 
1 try result- 
Presbyterian Church in this coun 

the Southern Church 
was brought about by the original body apr 
ing to abide by the spiritual calling of — 
Church and to eliminate political matters. fhe 
fathers of the Southern Church inserted within 
our Form of Government the safeguarding state- 
ment that “These assemblies are altogether dis- 
tinct from the civil magistracy nor have they any 


moral nec 
and social customs. 
obligated to invade socia 


jurisdiction in civil or political matters.”” One 


could wish, however vainly, that the minority 
report of the Standing Committee on Christian 
Relations had been adopted at the last Assem- 
bly. Even though it may not have saved us 
from violent controversy, it still would have re- 
stored the Church to its official position and 
have confirmed one of our earlier characteristics. 
That report said, in part: 


For a number of years, the Council on 
Christian Relations has concentrated its 
attention largely upon matters that are es- 
sentially secular in nature, and only inci- 
dentally related to the function or mission 
of the Church as a religious institution... . 


On some of the matters discussed in these 
reports, there would be substantial agree- 
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ment among us as citizens; on other mat- 
ters there would be room for honest differ- 
ences of opinion, and some of the social, 
olitical, or economic issues raised are po- 
tentially highly controversial. The experi- 
ence of other Protestant churches in Amer- 
ica as well as our own, shows that the intro- 
duction of such issues into the governing 
bodies of the churches tends to provoke vio- 
lent controversy and disrupt the regular 
work of the organization. 


With many of the propositions set forth 
in reports prepared by the Council on 
Christian Relations, even the most conserva- 
tive of Southern Presbyterians might cor- 
dially agree. We do not question the sin- 
cerity or impugn the motives of those who 
have prepared these reports, or direct the 
activities of the Council, even when serious 
questions are raised concerning the wisdom 
and propriety of submitting matters of this 
kind for the consideration of the Assembly. 


(4) Biblical inerrancy. Whereas belief in the 
infallibility of the Bible was once a distinguish- 
ing mark of the Church, today not more than 
a handful of our seminary professors will affirm 
the belief that the Bible is absolutely without 


error. Biblical inerrancy has been reduced by 


most teachers and younger ministers to the be- 
lief that the Bible is cnly infallible in matters 
of faith and practice. and that in areas of sci- 
ence and history it is no more guarded from 
mistakes than any other human writing. 


Somehow or other, the idea that was ad- 
vanced and that has taken hold over the Church 
is that the Confession teaches biblical inspira- 


tion only in matters of faith and practice. But 


we believe a closer scrutiny, a grammatical and 
historical examination of the Confession, will 
reveal that the entire Scripture is called the 
“word of God written” and that it is all said 
to be inspired as the rule of faith and life (L,ii) . 
“Infallible rule,” ‘infallible truth,” and “divine 
authority” are attributed in our Confession only 
to the Scriptures. Furthermore, the Bible 
should be ‘“‘believed and obeyed” wholly on the 
authority of its divine Author (I,iv), and the 
Bible proves itself to be the word of God by its 
“entire perfection” (I,v) . Yet some teachers even 
feel qualified to point out, on the basis of their 
own human and fallible critical judgment, what 
they regard to be incorrect or fallible in the 
Scriptures. 


The real opposition today in the Presbyteries 


is not brought to bear so much upon the candi- 
dates who declare the Bible to be subject to 
human error; it is aimed against those who 
want the examinees to accept the Bible as the 


inerrant Word of God. The writer, on more. 


occasions than one, has seen the examinations 
of candidates sustained who “could not affirm 
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the verbal inerrancy of Scripture.” On the other 
hand, the examiners were tagged “fundamental- 


- ists.”” Please note that Dr. Reed wrote before 


the days of the so-called fundamentalists, yet 
he claimed that our church stood then by the 
“plenary verbal inspiration of the Bible” and 
the inerrancy of the Scriptures.” The same can- 
not be said of the Church in our day. 


(5) Traditional interpretations. Today we 
are more than satisfied that slavery no longer 
exists in our country, but few continue to hold 
with Dr. Reed and the Church of his day that 
the Scripture does not expressly forbid the in- 
stitution. But, of course, moral questions are 
no longer decided upon an exegetical study of 
the Bible. They are rather based upon the 
witness of Christian consciousness. The prin- 
ciples of the Scriptures are re-interpreted to rule 
out segregation as well as slavery. Councils and 
Assemblies enjoin’ integration for public 
schools (!) as well as church organizations and 
gatherings. 

The refusal to ordain women seems to be 
the only mark of the Church in Dr. Reed’s day 
that still shows today. But the recent debate 
and vote on women elders show that there is 
a strong minority in the Church with a zeal 
to press women ordination till it is realized. 

Has the Southern Presbyterian Church 
changed? Of this there can be no doubt. How 
shall we evaluate the changes? This remains to 


_ be debated. How much have we changed? With 


practically all of the distinguishing character- 
istics gone, we think that the founding fathers 
—Dabney, Palmer, Thornwell, and others— 
along with Dr. Reed would hardly recognize 


their Church today. It would be even more 
interesting to know if they would claim us. 


Developing the Full Capacity of Mind, 
Body and Soul. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
Marshall W. Brown, President — Clinton, S. C. 


i— the only literature 
sto relate your church 


to its denomination 


Our Presbyterian Literature 


> published by the 
wy BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 24 


By THE REV. B. HOYT EVANS 


Ihe Way Of The Bible 


Scripture: Psalm 119:105-112; II ‘Timothy 
3:16-17; John 20:31 


Suggested Hymns: | 
“Wonderful Words of Life”’ 
“How Precious Is the Book Divine” 
“Break Thou, the Bread of Life” 


‘Program Leader’s Introduction: 


In these programs we are engaged in a con- 
sideration of ways of knowing God. Last week 
we thought about the way of personal worship. 
This week we shall discuss knowing God 
through the Bible. God sets before us a num- 
ber of ways by which we can know Him and 


‘know Him better, but the Bible is the primary 


way. Without the Bible we could not know 
God adequately at all. As we look at the Bible’s 
fundamental work of making God known to 
us we shall give thought to what it is, what it 
tells us, and how to use it. 


First Speaker: 

What is the Bible? It is a book of informa- 
tion. It is not a book of definitions, like a 
dictionary. It is not a book of cataloged in- 
formation, like an encyclopedia. It is a book 
which reveals to us the things we need to know 
about God and ourselves. It is a book of revela- 
tion because it uncovers the hidden things... 
the things which we cannot find out for our- 
selves by observation and experimentation. The 
Bible discloses to us the kind of knowledge that 
can come only by revelation. 


The message of the Bible is a personal mes- 
sage. It is addressed to us personally. It is 
designed to solve our problems, to answer our 
perplexing personal questions, and to meet our 
needs. The Bible is not viewed properly until 
it is thought of as a personal letter from a per- 
sonal friend instead of an abstract essay by an 
objective authority. 


The Bible is our original source of true in- 
formation and revelation. There are other 
books and writings by human authors which 
inspire us and instruct us in the things of God 
and of the spirit, but the Bible is the original 
source. The Bible IS God’s Word. It is an 
inspired book, which means that in the final 
sense, that God is its author. It is true that 
God used human beings to write the actual 
words of Scripture, but they were so guided 
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by the Holy Spirit that what they wrote was 


an accurate expression of what God wanted to 
say. (Read II Peter 1:21.) 


Second Speaker: 
What does the Bible tell us? The Shorter 


Catechism has a good answer to that question 


when it says, “The Scriptures principally teach 
what man is to believe concerning God, and 
what duty God requires of man.” 


The Bible does tell us about God. It is in-. 


deed our best source of information. The Bible 
acquaints us with the nature of God. By clear 
statements and by illustrations we learn that 
God is powerful and holy, righteous and good, 
truthful and pure, loving and just. Some of 
these characteristics of God we can see revealed 


in nature, but to know them all we need the 


Bible to spell them out for us in clear words. 
The Bible also tells us of the works of God. 
It tells us that He is creator of all things that 
are, both material and spiritual. It tells us 
that God is the upholder and sustainer of all 
that He has made. 


The Bible also tells us about ourselves. We 
learn from Scripture that. we are God’s crea- 
tures, that we were made in His likeness, and 
that we are, therefore, spiritual beings. ‘The 
Bible declares the dignity of mankind, but it 
also makes clear that we are sinners. The Bible 
reveals the truth that our sin has separated 
us from God, that we are spiritually as good 
as dead, and that our only hope is to be re- 
deemed. Our condition of sinfulness is one 
from which we cannot save ourselves. 


Having set forth the basic truth about God 
and man, the Bible comes to its central message: 
God’s redemption of mankind through Christ. 
It is only in the Bible that we learn that God 
so loved the world that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish but have everlasting life. The 
Bible tells us about hell and why we deserve it, 
but it also tells us about heaven and what God 
has done in Christ that we may spend eternity 
there. 


Third Speaker: 
How shall we use the Bible in order to know 


God better? Fundamental to proper use of © 
the Bible is diligent study. (Read II Timothy 
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2:15.) The word “study” in this verse carries 
the idea of diligent work. There is a story of a 
boy who went to sleep the night before a diffi- 
cult mathematics examination with the answer 
sheet under his pillow. He hoped that in some 
magic way the correct answers might be absorbed 
by his brain. Some people seem to have a similar 
idea about the Bible. They evidently hope 
that physical association with the leather, 
paper, and ink will result in some magical 
spiritual benefits without any mental exertion 
on their part. If the Bible is to help us know 
God, then we must know what it says and we 
must try to understand what the words mean. 
This calls for hard mental labor. It calls for 
faithful and systematic study of the Scriptures. 
Do we want to know God? Are we willing to 
pay the price of Bible study? 


Psalm 119:11 says, ““Thy word have I hid in 


‘mine heart, that I might not sin against thee.” - 


It is not enough to know the Scriptures with 
our heads. Some people have learned the Bible 
without being blessed by it and without know- 
ing God. Bible study for them is purely an in- 
tellectual exercise . . . a matter of knowing in- 
formation. If we would know God through the 
Scriptures, we must yield ourselves in faith and 
obedience to the teachings of the Bible. If we 
do study God’s Word with receptive hearts and 
willingly obedient spirits, we shall indeed know 
God and we shall grow in our knowledge and 
love of Him. © | 


(Ask your minister, or some other faithful ~ 
student of the Bible, to suggest to your young 
people some practical methods of Bible study.) 


\ 
« * 
‘ 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 24 


By THE REV. J. KENTON PARKER 


Justice Among Nations 


Background Scripture: Isaiah 20:1-5, 15-18; 31:1-3; Micah 4:1-7; Malachi 2:10; Acts 10:1-35; 
Ephesians 2:13-3:21 


Devotional Reading: Isaiah 11:1-9 


In the Golden Text we have this, “for all nations shall come and worship before thee; for thy 
judgments are made manifest.” Paul tells us that He is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 
God rules the nations of the world. The first world-conqueror found out this through a most 
humiliating experience. Sometimes He allows wicked rulers to flourish for a time, but judgment 
always comes sooner or later. Watch the procession as it crosses the world-stage: Assyria, Babylon, 


Medo-Persia, Greece and Rome, Napoleon and 
Hitler; they have their brief day of power and 
then pass off the scene. But the Kingdom of 
God is an Everlasting Kingdom and the time 
will come when the stone cut out of the moun- 
tain will fill the whole earth. Let us pray and 
work for the coming of the Kingdom when jus- 
tice will prevail in all the world, and the king- 
doms of the world will become the kingdom of 
our Lord and His Christ. 


Isaiah 11:1-9 gives us one of the many pictures 
of that Day. He is speaking of Christ and His 
coming to smite the earth with the word of 
his mouth, judge the poor and reign in right- 
eousness. All creation will be affected; even 
animals which usually fight and devour one 
another will dwell in peace together, a little child 
Shall lead them, and they will not hurt nor 
destroy in all His holy mountain, for the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea. 
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I. Trust God and not Men: Isaiah 20:1-5; 15-18 


Nations are prone to look to other nations in- 
stead of looking to God. Israel was constantly 
looking to Egypt for help and she proved a 
snare, a broken reed, a people who could not 
profit them, a shame and reproach instead of 
a help. Instead of trusting Egypt or Assyria, 
Israel ought to have returned to God and fully 
trusted Him. 


It never pays to ally ourselves with godless 
nations. They are a source of weakness instead 
of strength. Our country has made this sad . 
mistake in the past and some of our allies at 
the present are a shame and reproach. We 
would be far better off without them. We 
are as foolish as Israel. In chapter 31 the 
prophet pronounces a woe upon those that go 
down to Egypt for help and trust in chariots 
and horsemen but look not to the Lord. I am 
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afraid we are doing this today in our country. 
We are in a mad race with Russia in the matter 
of arms and all preparations tor war. We 
think very little about the Lord, and yet our 
real help must come from Him. When the 
Lord shall stretch out his hand, both he that 
helpeth shall fall, and he that is holpen shall 
fall down, and they all shall fail together. A 
genuine revival would do more to strengthen 
America than millions of dollars spent on 
weapons. 


Il. Peace between Nations: Micah 4:1-7. 


“Neither shall they learn war any more”: 
War has been called “The Devil’s University.” 
Men have been learning war for a long time; 
ever since the battle between the four kings and 
the five kings in the valley of salt. (see Genesis 
14). There has been great progress (if you 
can call it that) in the weapons of warfare. 
Instead of spears and swords we have machine 
guns and high powered rifles: instead of old- 
fashioned cannon we have our deadly nuclear 
weapons; instead of horses and chariots, we have 
our armored tanks. We can now shoot thou- 
sands of miles; the air is full of bombers and 
the sea full of submarines. Instead of old time 
explosives we have our A-bombs and H-bombs. 
Instead of killing men one at a time we can 
wipe out a city of a million inhabitants at 
one blow. Perhaps there has been more 
“progress” in this sort of learning than in any 
other field. The “devil’s university” has in 
it thousands of the world’s smartest scientists. 
Almost every country has compulsory military 
training and our soldiers are numbered by the 
millions. We spend far more to keep this uni- 
versity going than in any other branch of gov- 
ernment, and the terrible burden of debt keeps 


piling up. Some nations are bent on being ag- 


gressors and other nations have to prepare to 
defend themselves. ‘The mad race goes on and 
“when and where it will stop nobody knows.” 
This last statement has to be qualified, for our 
selection tells us that the time will come when 
men shall learn war no more. What a blessed 
time for a weary world worn out with war! 
“In the last days . . . the mountains of the 
house of the Lord shall be established in the 
top of the mountains . . . and they shall beat 
their swords into plowshares . . . neither shall 
they learn war any more.” What a pile of “old 
junk” the world will have when all the weapons 
of warfare will be discarded! What a glorious 
day when they shall sit every man under his 
vine and under his fig tree and none shall 
make them afraid! The whole world is gripped 
with fear today. We watch the sky dreading 
what me might see. We excavate bomb shelters 
and prepare to run underground like scared 
rabbits. Surely the devil’s university has the 
world in its possession. Do you not see why 
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many of us are praying and longing for the time 
to come of which Isaiah is speaking? How can 
nations be so foolishr The nations have drunk 
of the wine of Babylon; therefore the nations 
are mad (insane). Sin has robbed us of our 
reason. The devil’s university is a school of 
folly. When the Prince of Peace comes then 
the works of the devil will be destroyed, for He 
came to destroy the works of the devil. 


III. Dealing Treacherously: Malachi 2:10. 


Treaties are but “scraps of paper’; solemn 
promises are broken without compunctions of 


conscience. It is said that Russia has broken | 


almost every promise she has made. What is 
the use of having “summit conferences,” or 


any other sort of conference, if you cannot be-. 


lieve what the other party says or trust them 
to keep their word? This treacherous dealing 
is no new thing. One of the basic principles 
in war is to deceive the enemy. This is true 
not only in “hot wars” but in “cold wars.” ‘This 
deceptive attitude makes peace impossible. We 
spy on each other and distrust each other and 
arm ourselves for any emergency. Why do we 
treat our fellow men this way? Because sin 
has twisted us all out of shape: iniquity, or 
crookedness, is a fit name for sin: it makes man- 
kind a mass of tangled lies. 


IV. The Gospel is for Everyone; Gentile as well 
as Jew: Acts 10:1-35. 


This is the familiar story of the conversion 
of the Roman centurion, Cornelius. ‘The les- 
son learned by the church is stated in verse 35. 
In every nation he that feareth Him, and work- 
eth righteousness, is accepted with Him. Cor- 
nelius, who feared God and worked righteous- 
ness was saved by accepting Christ. He sent 
for Peter who preached Christ to the Gentiles, 
“preaching peace by Jesus Christ.’’ Let us not 
forget that Cornelius was not saved by his good 
works, but by Christ. His pious life led God 
to show him plainly the way of salvation, and 
he was saved as all sinners are saved, by grace 
through faith in the Christ whom Peter pre- 
sented to him. ee 


V. Jew and Gentile One in Christ: Ephesians 
2:13-3:21. 


To the Jew all the world was divided into 
two parts — Jew and Gentile, and the middle 
wall of partition was very high and very strong. 
The Jews were God’s chosen people. They 
were proud of their covenant relationship to 
God. To them had been given the Law and 
the system of worship. A Gentile had to become 
a Jew in order to belong to the family. 


To the Apostle Paul was given the work of 
being the missionary to the Gentiles. To him 
was revealed the “mystery” of the church which 
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was to be composed of both Jews and Gentiles 
united in one body. This caused many of the 
Jews to hate and persecute him. 


In these verses he tells of this mystery. The 
Gentiles who had been far off and aliens from 
the commonwealth of Israel and strangers from 
the covenants of promise, having no hope and 
without God in the world are made nigh by 
the blood of Christ. ‘The wall of partition had 
been broken down and both Jew and Gentile 
form one body in Christ. The household of 
God, built upon the foundation of apostles and 


prophets has room for Gentile as well as Jew. 
The holy temple has Gentile as well as Jewish | 
stones in it. 


We are familiar with all of this, and we, as 
Gentiles, rejoice in it. Unbelieving Jews — 
and these constitute the vast majority of Jews 
— do not accept Christ as their Messiah and 
to them the wall of partition still exists. It 
will be a glorious time when the Jews turn 
from their unbelief and accept Jesus Christ — 
a glorious time for both Jew and Gentile — 
all the world. | 
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Bible Study for 
Circle Bible Leaders on “The 
Church in the New Testament’ 


Prepared by Morton H. Smith, Professor of Bible, 
Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi 


LESSON 9: A GROWING CHURCH 
THE LESSON IN 
Introduction 


I. Physical Growth 
A. Numerical Acts 1:15; 2:41; 4:4; 5:14 
B. Geographical Acts 1:8 
C. The Church’s Duty to Continue to Grow 
Acts 1:8; Deut. 6:4; Eph. 6:2 


II. Spiritual Growth 
A. Fact II Thes. 1:3 
B. Nature Eph. 4:1-16; Gal. 5:16-24 
C. Our Duty MII Peter 3:18; Rom. 12:1-2 
D. Means Phil. 3:12-14; II Peter 1:5-7; 
II Tim. 3:16-17; John 15 


Introduction 

The Church of Jesus Christ is a living organ- 
ism, and not just an organization. As such she 
is constantly growing. One of the prominent 
characteristics of the Church in the New Testa- 
ment is that she was not static, but was con- 
stantly on the move. It shall be our purpose 
in this lesson to study the growth of the New 
Testament Church, and to consider the means 
by which we as Christians and members of the 
Church may also grow. 


I. Physical Growth 
A. Numerical Acts 1:15; 2:41; 4:4; 5:14 
It is self-evident that a Church, which is 
made up of a group of believers, when it grows, 
must grow numerically. That this occured may 
be seen by reading the passages above, which 
trace the number of the disciples from the small 
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handful to 120, then 3000, and then 5000, and 
finally multitudes. That the Church thus grew 
numerically, and has continued to grow through- 
out the centuries is a fact that cannot be refuted. 


B. Geographical Acts 1:8 


The New Testament does not give further 
figures to show the growth of the Church, but 
it does imply a continued numerical growth by 
the record of the geographical spread of the 
Church. Acts 1:8 is a prediction made by 
Christ just before his ascension that accurately 
describes the history of the Church, not only 
during the New Testament period, but also 
thereafter. F. F. Bruce has entitled his work 
on the early history of the church The Spreading 
Flame, which vividly describes the way in which 
it spread across the world. The Gospel was first 
preached in Jerusalem, and then in Judea, and 
then in Canaan, and finally unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth. —The modern Church is still 
seeking to push back the frontiers of paganism 
across the whole earth. | 


C. The Church’s Duty to Continue to Grow 
Acts 1:8; Deut. 6:4; Eph. 6:2 


Each new generation presents afresh to us the 
challenge of the “Great Commission.” Each 
generation presents us with the need of starting 
at home and then to reach out to all parts of 
the earth with the Gospel of Christ. The first 
place for the spread of the faith today is, or 
should be, the Christian home. As God gives 
us children, he gives us the tremendous respon- 
sibility of bringing them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. The Bible lays the 
primary responsibility for the educating of our 
children, not only in the realm of the faith, 
but in all truth upon the parents. See Deut. 
6:4 and Eph. 6:2. Both of these passages stress 
the parental responsibilities in the realm of edu- 
cation. 
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Win more boys and girls 
for Christ 


with “eu Sta 


What joy thrills the hearts of Christian men and women as 
they tell boys and girls that Jesus lives, that He saves from 
sin and gives eternal life . . . then as they watch lives change 
when decisions are made for Christ . . . and have the privi- 
lege of nurturing these “little ones” until they have become 
“strong in the faith.” 


This joy can be yours in even greater measure when you 
use the new Standard Graded Lessons, designed and written 
to make you a more effective teacher. Available at four 
age levels: 


Preschool. Two-year course for 4- and 5-year-olds, with quar- 
terlies for superintendent and teachers, correlated visual aids, 
activity book, preschool songbook, colorful story paper. 


Primary. Three-year course for grades 1, 2 and 3. Materials 
similar to above, but planned for Primary-age children. 


Junior. Three-year through-the-Bible course. Quarterlies, visual 
aids packet, new memory work device. Also, for the first time, 
correlated filmstrip in color. Story paper—Junior Life. 


Junior High. Three-year Bible course for Intermediates. Quar- 
terlies for teacher and pupil... plus visual aids packet~new at 


ndard Graded 


Junior High level. Pocket-size magazine—Straight. 


| 
TAKE HOME STORY PAPERS 


Take-home story papers are invaluable in extending the influence of 
the church and Bible school into the home... they carry religious 
truths into homes where the Bible is often a closed book, and they 
help guide into right paths even the children of Christian homes. 


Four and Five . . . for preschool children 


Sunday Storytime . . . simple vocabulary, large type — for Pri 


mary children 


Junior Life . . . colorful weekly paper for Juniors 


Straight . . . pocket-size magazine for teenagers 


Use this Coupon 


STANDARD PUBLISHING 
Cincinnati 31, Ohio 


Please send FREE samples and information on the 
following: ; 
Graded Lessons for 

DC Preschool Department 

C) Primary Department 

Junior Department 

Junior High Department 
Take-home Story Papers 

Fourand Five [) Sunday Storytime 

Junior Life Straight 


Address 


Position in church 


Name of church 
Average Sunday-school ettenda 


_It is a blessed fact that the children of be- 
lievers are included in the covenant promises 
and blessings. Thus they have the right to 
the sign and seal of the covenant (Gen. 17:7; 
Acts 2:39). They are to be included under the 
watch-care of the Church, and yet the primary 
means by which the Church reaches the cove- 
nant children for the faith is through the 
parents. 


Beyond the families of believers we are to 
go out and reach others all around us, ‘by wit- 
nessing to the truth of the Gospel of Christ. 


AUGUST 6, 1958 


This witnessing is normally done by individuals. 
We each need to examine our own daily lives 
to see if they are true witnesses to the saving 
grace of God found in the Gospel. Not only 
should we seek to witness by our lives, we should 
also bear a verbal witness, just as the early 
New Testament believers did when they went 
out preaching the Word. 


It is clear that the great commission as given 
by Christ in both Mt. 28:19-20 and Acts 1:8 
is still applicable. It is still the duty of the 
Church to seek to grow numerically and geo- 
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graphically, in obedience to the command of 
Christ. Again we must examine ourselves and 
our own church to see just how well we are 
growing physically. Are we reaching out to 
the lost masses of the world as we ought? 


II. Spiritual Growth 


A. Fact of Spiritual Growth in the New 
Testament. II Thes. 1:3 


It is significant that the New ‘Testament 


records not only the fact of the physical growth 


of the Church, but also its spiritual growth. 
In II Thes. 1:3 Paul comments on just such 
growth of the Thessalonian Christians, “We 
are bound to give thanks to God always for 
you, brethren, even as it is meet, for that your 
faith groweth exceedingly, and the love of each 
of you all toward one another aboundeth.” 
Certainly to speak of the growth of faith is to 
speak of spiritual growth. Many other passages 
could be adduced to show that spiritual growth 
was a characteristic of the New ‘Testament 
Church. We need to examine our own church 
and ourselves to see if we are growing spiritually 
as we should . 


B. The Nature of Spiritual Growth 
Eph. 4:1-16; Gal. 5:16-24 

In order better to understand just what is 
involved in the matter of spiritual growth, it 
will be well for us to look at two passages which 
set forth its nature. The first passage is Eph. 
4:1-16. In this section Paul is setting forth the 
unity of the faith and of the Church. He indi- 
cates that the various offices in the Church have 
been given by Christ “for the perfecting of the 
saints, unto the work of ministering, unto the 
building up of the body of Christ: till we all 
attain unto the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a fullgrown 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.’”” The very purpose of the 
various offices of apostles, prophets, pastors and 
teachers is then the upbuilding of the saints 
and of the Church. In other words, they are 
given to the Church for the spiritual growth 
of the Church. 


It is significant to see the standard of growth 


that the Apostle sets before us. It is the “‘full- 
grown man,” “the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.” Thus there is set before us the perfect 
standard of Christ Himself. We as individuals 
are to grow spiritually until we are conformed 
to the image of the Son of God (Rom. 8:29). 
Spiritual growth, just as is the case with physical 
growth, takes place gradually. It is known as 
sanctification. Our Shorter Catechism defines 
sanctification as “the work of God’s free grace, 
whereby we are renewed in the whole man 
after the image of God, and are enabled more 
and more to die unto sin and live unto right- 
eousness.” Notice that it is a work as distin- 
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a BIG country — 


Nigeria, Africa, the British protectorate of 
35,000,008 people, is Africa’s biggest 
country, in population. In 1960 Nigeria Is 
scheduled to receive her independence. 
This will involve many changes and 
uncertainties. 


aA BIG cAMPAIGN — 


Four PTL Gospel Teams, equipped with 
sound trucks and 2 million Gospels printed 
in 5 languages, have launched a 2-year 
Scripture distribution and evangelization 
campaign in Nigeria. 


aA BIG CHALLENGE — 


Nigerians will soon be free politically. 
Only the Gospel can free the hearts of 
the people of Nigeria. PTL Team Members 
are racing against time to get the Gospel 
to the Nigerian people. Your prayers and 
your gifts are vital to this great mission- 
ary effort. 
Alfred A. Kunz, International Director 
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ished from an “act,” such as justification and 
adoption. It is the work of grace, gradually 
(‘more and more’’) accomplishing the two- 
fold purposes of dying unto sin and of living 
unto righteousness. Spiritual growth then in- 
volves a negative dying to sin as well as a posi- 
tive living unto God. 


It should also be seen that the Catechism 
defines the extent of sanctification as involving 
the “whole man.” Just as man is totally de- 
praved, that is, affected by sin in every aspect 
of his being, so also must his spiritual growth 
or sanctification involve the whole man. Paul 


taught this in his great exhortation in Romans 


12:1-2. “I beseech you therefore, brethren, by 
the mercies of God, to present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which 
is your spiritual service. And be not fashioned 
according to this world: but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is the good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God.” It is significant to see 
that Paul describes this consecration of our- 
selves unto God in terms of both our bodies 
and minds. In other words, the whole man is 
involved in sanctification. 


Perhaps one of the best passages of Scripture 
for a study of the nature of spiritual growth 
is that which describes the fruits of the flesh 
on the one hand and the fruit of the spirit 
on the other, namely, Gal. 5:16-24. In that 
spiritual growth involves the negative dying to 
sin, and the positive living unto righteousness, 
Paul sets forth these two thus: the works of 
the flesh are ‘fornication, uncleaness, lascivious- 
ness, idolatry, sorcery, enmities, parties, envy- 
ings, drunkenness, revellings and such like; the 
fruits of the spirit are “love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meek- 
ness and self-control.’”’ We each one need to 
examine our own lives to see just how far we 
have grown spiritually. Do our lives show more 
of the fruits of the flesh or of the spirit? We 
need to seek daily to die more and more to sin 
and to live more and more to righteousness. 


C. Our Duty to Grow Spiritually 
II Peter 3:18; Rom. 12:1-2. 


_ The spiritual growth of our Church may be 
measured in direct proportion to the spiritual 
growth of the individual, and thus this should 
cause each one of us to do our utmost, by the 
help of God, to grow spiritually. In addition 
to the reason just cited for our being con- 
cerned with our own spiritual growth we find 
that the Scripture explicitly commands that 
we “grow in grace and knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ” (II Petes 9-19)- 


Not only are we thus commanded, but we are 
constantly exhorted throughout the Word to 


put away sin and to live unto God, which as we 
have already seen is the essence of spiritual 
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growth or sanctification. (Rom. 12:1-2; 6:1-11; 
etc.) 


D. Means of Spiritual Growth 
| Phil. 3:12-14; If Pet. 1:5-7; 
II Tim. 3:16-7; John 15 

One of the first steps toward spiritual growth 
is that of recognizing that we need to grow 
more and more. We should never be satisfied 
in this life with our condition. The Apostle 
Paul sets an example for us to imitate in this 
matter. He says, “Brethren, I count not myself 
to have laid hold: but one thing I do, forget- 


‘ting the things which are behind, and stretch- 


ing forward to the things which are before, I 
press on toward the goal unto the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus” (Phil. 
3:13-14). Paul recognized first of all that he 
had not attained perfection in this life, but he 
did not simply stop at this point. Rather, he 
turned to the positive aspect of his spiritual 
growth, looking to the goal of the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus, he pressed 
constantly toward that goal. How we need to 
do this daily in our lives! 


Peter adds some very practical words of how 
we ought to grow. “And besides this, giving 


all diligence, add to your faith virtue; and to 


virtue knowledge; and to knowledge temper- 
ance; and to temperance patience; and to pa- 
tience godliness; and to godliness brotherly 


kindness; and to brotherly kindness charity.” 


(II Pet. 1:5-7). Again, we each need to culti- 
vate each of these graces, by the help of God. 


Paul points perhaps to the most basic means 


that we have for our spiritual growth when 


he points to the Bible itself. “All scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness; that the man of God 


may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 


good works” (II Tim. 3:16-17). It is in the 
inspired Word of God that we have our in- 


fallible rule for faith and practice. It is here 


that we are reproved and corrected of our sins; 
and it is here that we find out what righteous- 
ness is. ‘Thus the study. and application of the 
Word of God to our lives is essential if we 
are to grow spiritually. Of course, along with 
the Word we must be a praying people, asking 
that God will illumine by His Spirit and will 
enable us to obey the Word we receive. 


Bible study and prayer alone are insufficient 


if we have not first come to a personal kyo) 

by, gave to His disciples 

in His final discourse (John 15) with them 


the basic principle of all spiritual life and ~ 


growth, namely, an abiding in Christ. He used 


the figure of the vine and branches. He is the 


true vine, and all branches that abide in Him 
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graphically, in obedience to the command of 
Christ. Again we must examine ourselves and 
our own church to see just how well we are 
growing physically. Are we reaching out to 
the lost masses of the world as we ought? 


II. Spiritual Growth 


A. Fact of Spiritual Growth in the New 
Testament. II Thes. 1:3 | 


It is significant that the New ‘Testament 
records not only the fact of the physical growth 
of the Church, but also its spiritual growth. 
In II Thes. 1:3 Paul comments on just such 
growth of the Thessalonian Christians, “We 
are bound to give thanks to God always for 
you, brethren, even as it is meet, for that your 
faith groweth exceedingly, and the love of each 
of you all toward one another aboundeth.” 
Certainly to speak of the growth of faith is to 
speak of spiritual growth. Many other passages 
could be adduced to show that spiritual growth 
was a characteristic of the New ‘Testament 
Church. We need to examine our own church 
and ourselves to see if we are growing spiritually 
as we should . 


B. The Nature of Spiritual Growth 
Eph. 4:1-16; Gal. 5:16-24 

In order better to understand just what is 
involved in the matter of spiritual growth, it 
will be well for us to look at two passages which 
set forth its nature. The first passage is Eph. 
4:1-16. In this section Paul is setting forth the 
unity of the faith and of the Church. He indi- 
cates that the various offices in the Church have 
been given by Christ “for the perfecting of the 
saints, unto the work of ministering, unto the 
building up of the body of Christ: till we all 
attain unto the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a fullgrown 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.” The very purpose of the 
various offices of apostles, prophets, pastors and 
teachers is then the upbuilding of the saints 
and of the Church. In other words, they are 
given to the Church for the spiritual growth 
of the Church. 


It is significant to see the standard of growth 
that the Apostle sets before us. It is the “‘full- 
grown man,” “the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.” Thus there is set before us the perfect 
standard of Christ Himself. We as individuals 
are to grow spiritually until we are conformed 
to the image of the Son of God (Rom. 8:29). 
Spiritual growth, just as is the case with physical 
growth, takes place gradually. It is known as 
sanctification. Our Shorter Catechism defines 
sanctification as “the work of God’s free grace, 
whereby we are renewed in the whole man 
after the image of God, and are enabled more 
and more to die unto sin and live unto right- 
eousness.” Notice that it is a work as distin- 
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a BIG country — 


Nigeria, Africa, the British protectorate of 
35,000,000 people, is Africa’s biggest 
country, in population. In 1960 Nigeria is 
scheduled to receive her independence. 
This will involve many changes and 
uncertainties. 


a BIG cAMPAIGN — 


Four PTL Gospel Teams, equipped with 
sound trucks and 2 million Gospels printed 
in 5 languages, have launched a 2-year 
Scripture distribution and evangelization 
campaign in Nigeria. — | 


a BIG CHALLENGE — 


Nigerians will soon be free politically. 
Only the Gospel can free the hearts of 
the people of Nigeria. PTL Team Members 
are racing against time to get the Gospel 
to the Nigerian people. Your prayers and 
your gifts are vital to this great mission- 
ary effort. 
Alfred A. Kunz, International Director 
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guished from an “act,” such as justification and 
adoption. It is the work of grace, gradually 
(‘more and more’) accomplishing the two- 
fold purposes of dying unto sin and of living 
unto righteousness. Spiritual growth then in- 
volves a negative dying to sin as well as a posi- 
tive living unto God. 


It should also be seen that the Catechism 
defines the extent of sanctification as involving 
the “whole man.” Just as man is totally de- 
praved, that is, affected by sin in every aspect 
of his being, so also must his spiritual growth 
or sanctification involve the whole man. Paul 
taught this in his great exhortation in Romans 
12:1-2. “I beseech you therefore, brethren, by 
the mercies of God, to present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which 
is your spiritual service. And be not fashioned 
according to this world: but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is the good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God.” It is significant to see 
that Paul describes this consecration of our- 
selves unto God in terms of both our bodies 
and minds. In other words, the whole man is 
involved in sanctification. 


Perhaps one of the best passages of Scripture 
for a study of the nature of spiritual growth 


is that which describes the fruits of the flesh — 


on the one hand and the fruit of the spirit 
on the other, namely, Gal. 5:16-24. In that 
spiritual growth involves the negative dying to 
sin, and the positive living unto righteousness, 
- Paul sets forth these two thus: the works of 
the flesh are “fornication, uncleaness, lascivious- 
ness, idolatry, sorcery, enmities, parties, envy- 
ings, drunkenness, revellings and such like; the 
fruits of the spirit are “love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meek- 
ness and self-control.”” We each one need to 
examine our own lives to see just how far we 
have grown spiritually. Do our lives show more 
of the fruits of the flesh or of the spirit? We 
need to seek daily to die more and more to sin 
and to live more and more to righteousness. 


C. Our Duty to Grow Spiritually 
II Peter 3:18; Rom. 12:1-2. 


The spiritual growth of our Church may be 
measured in direct proportion to the spiritual 
growth of the individual, and thus this should 
cause each one of us to do our utmost, by the 
help of God, to grow spiritually. In addition 
to the reason just cited for our being con- 
cerned with our own spiritual growth we find 
that the Scripture explicitly commands that 
we “grow in grace and knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ” (II Petes 9-15)- 


Not only are we thus commauded, but we are 
constantly exhorted throughout the Word to 
put away sin and to live unto God, which as we 


have already seen is the essence of spiritual. 
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growth or sanctification. (Rom. 12:1-2; 6:1-11; 
etc.) 


D. Means of Spiritual Growth 
Phil. 3:02:54; Pet. 1:5-7; 
II Tim. 3:16-7; John 15 

One of the first steps toward spiritual growth 
is that of recognizing that we need to grow 
more and more. We should never be satisfied 
in this life with our condition. The Apostle 
Paul sets an example for us to imitate in this 
matter. He says, “Brethren, I count not myself 
to have laid hold: but one thing I do, forget- 
ting the things which are behind, and stretch- 
ing forward to the things which are before, I 
press on toward the goal unto the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus” (Phil. 
3:13-14). Paul recognized first of all that he 
had not attained perfection in this life, but he 
did not simply stop at this point. Rather, he 
turned to the positive aspect of his spiritual 
growth, looking to the goal of the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus, he pressed 
constantly toward that goal. How we need to 
do this daily in our lives! 


Peter adds some very practical words of how 
we ought to grow. “And besides this, giving 
all diligence, add to your faith virtue; and to 
virtue knowledge; and to knowledge temper- 
ance; and to temperance patience; and to pa- 
tience godliness; and to godliness brotherly 
kindness; and to brotherly kindness charity.” 


(II Pet. 1:5-7). Again, we each need to culti- 


vate each of these graces, by the help of God. 


Paul points perhaps to the most basic means 
that we have for our spiritual growth when 
he points to the Bible itself. “All scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness; that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works” .(II Tim. 3:16-17). It is in the 
inspired Word of God that we have our in- 
fallible rule for faith and practice. It is here 
that we are reproved and corrected of our sins; 
and it is here that we find out what righteous- 
ness is. Thus the study and application of the 
Word of God to our lives is essential if we 
are to grow spiritually. Of course, along with 
the Word we must be a praying people, asking 
that God will illumine by His Spirit and will 
enable us to obey the Word we receive. 


Bible study and prayer alone are insufficient 
if we have not first come to a personal kn - 
ui oaviour 


bY, gave to His disciples 


in His final discourse (John 15) with them 
the basic principle of all spiritual life and 
growth, namely, an abiding in Christ. He used 
the figure of the vine and branches. He 1s the 
true vine, and all branches that abide in Him 
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will produce fruit, and any that do not do so 
prove that they are not truly related to Him, 
and are thus cast aside. How searching this 
passage is! May God enable each one of us 


to evaluate our own spiritual life, and that of 


our Church, and may we each seek more and 
more to die unto sin and to live unto God, 
and thus to grow spiritually as we ought. 


NEWS CHURCHES 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


_...Rev. Irvine G. Mitchell, to 27 Matsu no Chaya, 
Naruo Cho Nishinomiya Shi, Hyogo Ken, Japan. 


Dr. Wesley S. Simmons, formerly of the staff 
of Michigan State University, has become asso- 
ciate director of the Department of Christian Vo- 
cation for the Board of Christian Education of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. He took up his 
new post July 21. 


One of the new associate’s chief duties will 
be to coordinate the work of vocational guidance 
centers operating within the Presbyterian Guid- 
ance Program. By September, 1958, there will 
be 10 of these guidance centers in use, with a 
total of 19 or more planned. 


For the past four years Dr. Simons has been 
head resident advisor to 500 students at Michigan 
State, organizing and administering their personnel 
program. He received his Ed. D. degree from the 
University in 1957, and has also served as an 
instructor in the graduate school since then. 


Dr. Simons’ previous experience includes plan- 
ning and administering guidance services for pub- 
lic schools in Whitehall, Michigan. He has also 
been a teacher and administrator of summer 
camps. His business experience includes time and 
motion studies, accounting, and retailing. 


The new associate will also work with about 
1,800 local churches now taking part in the Pres- 
byterian Guidance Program, which is dedicated to 
the idea that all worthy work may become a 
Christian calling. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta — (PN) — Presbyterians recently par- 
ticipated in the first workshop on The Art of 
Preaching and Mass Communications on Emory 
University campus. 


To be held annually and called the Institute of 
Communicative Arts, the seventeen-day workshop 
was sponsored by the Candler School of Theology 
at Emory in cooperation with the Protestant Radio 
and TV Center here. 


The first workshop was limited to fifty min- 
isters from thirteen states and Cuba, who wanted 
to learn about the theory of communication, and 
Gogdrcgome more proficient in communicating the 

“ ~adio and television. 

The heart of the workshop was tne ..._. h 
participants wrote scripts, studied production tech- 
niques, speech and pulpit delivery. An analysis of 
programs and sermons were made and recorded on 
tape or film for future study. 


Each morning the ministers heard lectures b 
authorities from the industry, to inform rat 
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about such matters as: what the preacher needs 


to know if he is-to use mass media, what makes. 


a good radio or television program, what the 
industry would like to have from the churches in 
the way of religious programs, developments on 
the national scene regarding religious broadcast- 
ing and the characteristics of the audiences 
reached through mass communication. 


The speakers for these addresses included Dr. 
S. Franklin Mack, Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission of the National Council of Churches; Harry 
C. Spencer of the Television, Radio and Film Com- 
mission of the Methodist Church; Mr. Robert Wert 
Howard, Public Relations Department, American 
Meat Institute; Mr. Marcus Bartlett, General Man- 
ager WSB-TV, Atlanta; Mr. Everett Mitchell, Di- 
rector of Agriculture for the National Broadcast- 
ing Company in Chicago; the Rev. Michael Vance, 
Chairman of the Department of Youth, First Com- 
munity Church in Columbus, Ohio; Elmo Ellis and 
John M. Outler of WSB; and Mr. J. Robert Orr, 
President, OR Radio. 


Subject of the evening addresses was “The Mes- 
sage We Communicate.”’ Among the speakers were 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones, eminent Methodist minister, 
Dr. Roy Burkhart, senior minister of the First 
Community Church in Columbus, Ohio; Dr. Ver- 
non S. Broyles, pastor of the North Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Atlanta; Dr. Arthur Vann Gibson, 
pastor, Morningside Presbyterian Church, Atlanta; 
and Dr. G. Ray Jordan, professor of Homiletics, 
Candler School of Theology. 


Dr. Jordan was also in charge of the Pulpit 
Clinic, while Dr. John W. Bachman of Union 
Theological Seminary in New York was in charge 
of the clinic on script writing. 


An outstanding feature was a program on 
Analyzing Religious Television Programs, conduct- 
ed by Mr. Fred Ohl, Acting Secretary of the Di- 
vision of Radio and_ Television, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. 


Another highlight was a talk by Mr. Haskell 
Boyter of Atlanta’s Educational Television station, 
WETY. Mr. Boyter discussed education by tele- 


vision. He is, also, a Presbyterian, and choir di-. 


rector for the Druid Hills Presbyterian Church 
in Atlanta. 


Mr. G. Ross Freeman and Dr. James W. Sells 
were in charge of arrangements for the workshop 
for the sponsoring organizations, along with Dr. 
Ernest Arnold, Presbyterian, U.S., minister, and 
president of the Protestant Radio and TV Center. 


Presbyterian, U.S., ministers who attended the 
workshop were: Scott Poole, Wendell, N. C.; 
Samual Busch, Locust, N. C.; George B. Merrin, 
Alexander ity, A] .; E. H. Browning, Lake Hamil- 
and Altrea a. Severin, Bridgeport, 


The annual E. Stanley Jones Institute of Com- 
municative Arts, for which this workshop was a 
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ilot program will be sponsored by Candler School 


7 Theology, Emory University, Protestant Radio 


and TV Center, and Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary in cooperation with other schools and semi- 


naries. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CONCORD PRESBYTERY 


China Grove, North Carolina, July 22, 1958 — 

Meeting at the Immanuel Presbyterian Church, 
China Grove, Concord Presbytery elected Dr. 
Ernest F. Beatty, Davidson College professor, as 
Moderator. Rev. Milton Carothers, Salisbury, was 
elected as Temporary Clerk. Two prominent min- 
isters were retired. Four ministers were received 
to become new pastors of churches and one young 
man was received under the Presbytery as a Can- 
didate for the Ministry. The fall Stewardship Pro- 
gram was announced and a 1959 Budget of $378,- 
174 was approved for the causes of the General 
Assembly, Synod and Presbytery. Commissioners 
to the recent General Assembly ‘in Charlotte made 
their report. A minimum salary basis for ministers 
related to the Church Extension Program was sub- 
stantially increased. A committee was appointed 
to study and report to the Presbytery at its fall 
meeting on matters referred to it by the General 
Assembly for advice and consent. These matters 
include proposed changes in the Confession of 
Faith related to questions of marriage and divorce. 


The retiring Moderator, Rev. J. Malcolm Murchi- 
son, Concord, preached on ‘The Unsearchable 
Riches of Christ”? from Ephesians 3:8. 


Rev. Ross MacKenzie, a member of the Presby- 
tery of Edinburgh, Scotland, was introduced and 
brought greetings from his Church. Mr. MacKenzie 
is serving the First Presbyterian Church, Hickory, 
during the summer. Rev. Fred R. Stair, pastor of 
the Hickory Church, meanwhile, is acting as pastor 
of Mr. MacKenzie’s Church, Saint Andrews Clem- 
me Mh Church, Barnton, a suburb of Edin- 
urgh. 


The Presbytery approved, with regret, the re- 
quests of Dr. J. K. Parker, Mount Mourne, and 
Rev. J. T. Barham, Hickory, to be retired. Dr. 
J. K. Parker has served with distinction, since 1927, 
as pastor of the Centre Church, Mount Mourne, the 
Shearer Church, Mooresville, and the Sherrill’s 
Ford Church, Sherrill’s Ford. During his Pastorate 
the Churches have grown in strength and mem- 
bership. New sanctuaries, educational and fellow- 


ship buildings have been built and other improve- — 


ments made. Dr. Parker is widely known as a 
contributing editor of the Southern Presbyterian 
Journal, Weaverville, North Carolina. He writes 
the Sunday School lessons for this paper. Rev. 
J. T. Barham, presently pastor of the Sweetwater 
Presbyterian Church, Hickory, has also served the 
Poplar Tent, Spencer, Bethany and Front Street 
(Statesville) Churches in this Presbytery. He is 
Chairman of the Sub-committee on Stewardship 
and has formerly served as Moderator of Concord 
Presbytery. The Presbytery, by expressions of 
appreciation and prayer, gave special recognition to 
a on for their outstanding service to the 
urch. 


The Presbytery approved. the request of the 
Centre Church for status as a separate field in 
order that it might seek a pastor for full time 
service. Also, approved was the request of the 
Shearer and Sherrill’s Ford Churches for a group- 
ing as a field for pastoral. service. Ae 


W. Lowry McBath, Atlanta, recent graduate of 
Columbia Theological: Seminary, Decatur, Georgia, 
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was received in order that he might become the 
minister of the Gilwood Church, Concord. A Com- 
mission was appointed to ordain and install him 
as pastor, July 27, 7:30 p. m. Members of the 
Commission: Rev. T. B. Southall, Statesville, Rev. 
John A. Cannon, Jr., Kannapolis, Dr. J. A. Wilson, 
Kannapolis, Rev. Charles H. Sides, Jr., Harrisburg, 
a bed Rumple, Kannapolis, L. Young White, Moores- 
ville. 


Dolphus J. Allen, Jr., Kinston, recent graduate 
of Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, was received as the new minister of the 
Belk Memorial Church, Hickory. A Commission 
was appointed to ordain and install him August 
10, 8:00 p. m. Members of the Commission are: 
Rev. Neill R. McGeachy, Statesville, Rev. J. T. 
Barham, Hickory, Rev. L. V. McPherson, Taylors- 
ville, Rev. Charles H. Sides, Jr., Harrisburg, Rev. 
T. H. Hamilton, Kinston, Hiram Balch, Vale, Mil- 
ton Bibee, Hickory. 


John D. Garrison, Burlington, recent graduate 
of Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, was received as the new pastor of the Har- 
mony and Tabor Churches, Harmony. A Commis- 
sion was appointed to ordain and install him as 
pastor, August 3, 5:00 p. m. at the Harmony Church 
and 7:30 p. m. at the Tabor Church. Members of 
the Commission: Rev. T. B. Southall, Statesville, 
Rev. S. D. Malony, Davidson, Rev. James N. Mur- 
ray, Cleveland, Rev. J. R. Phipps, Statesville, H. M. 
Pitts, Kannapolis, J. C. Troutman, Harmony. 


Rev. Hugh B. Carter, Jr., was received from 
Appomattox Presbytery in order that he might 
become the pastor of Little Joe’s Presbyterian 
Church, Barium Springs. Until recently Mr. Car- 
ter was minister of the First Presbyterian Church, 
and the Berry Hill Church, South Boston, Virginia. 
A Commission was appointed to install him as pas- 


‘tor of the Little Joe’s Church, September 7, 7:30 


p. m. Members of the Commission are: Dr. S. W. 
Newell, Davidson, Rev. T. B. Southall, Statesville, 
Dr. Sidney A. Gates, Salisbury, Mr. Philip Hower- 
ton, Charlotte, John D. Montgomery, Statesville 
and D. A. Andrews, Statesville. 


Larry Mills, a member of the McKinnon Presby- 
terian Church, Concord, was received under the 
care of Presbytery as a Candidate for the Ministry. 
He received a charge from his pastor, Rev. A. K. 
Dudley, Concord. 


It was announced that Rev. Milton B. Faust, 
Salisbury, would serve the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Salisbury, as Assistant Pastor. 


Rev. J. T. Barham, Hickory, Chairman of the 
Sub-committee on Stewardship, submitted a 1959 
budget in the amount of $378,174 as support asked 
for the causes of the Assembly, Synod and Pres- 
bytery. These include World Missions, Church Ex- 


tension, Christian Education in Churches and Col- | 


leges, Homes for Children and the Aged and the 
Camp and Conference Program. The Budget was 
approved. He announced that Stewardship Confer- 
ences in the fall will be held as follows: Septem- 
ber 17, Salisbury Second Church; September 18, 
Coneord First. Church; September 19, Concord 
Church, Loray; September 22, Waldensian Church, 
Valdese. Rev. Bob S. Hodges, Associate Secretary 
of the General Council, Atlanta, will lead these 
Conferences. The Stewardship Committee will se- 
lect Every Church Canvass Visitors this summer 
to cooperate with. local church Stewardship Com- 
mittees in presenting benevolences in services on 
Layman’s Sunday, October 19. Training Sessions 
for the visitors will be held September 21 at the 
Davidson College Church and’ September 23 at 


the Hickory First Church. 
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